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HIGHLIGHTS 



1. Institutional research continues to become an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in the higher education community. 

2. There is, however, no body of literature that addrc^sses itself to 

_ 

the central question: "To what extent has institutional research 
, actually helped improve collegiate life generally and the academic 
program in particular? " 

3. By inference and indirect evidence it does seem obvious that 
institutional research has had a constructive impact on many admin- 
istrative aspects of college and university affairs. 

4. While institutional research- -organized both formally and informally 
also has studied educational matters such as curriculum, teaching 
methods, and student development, this effort has had only minor 
impact on the heart of collegiate life- -the academic program. This 
conclusion is supported by the paucity of relevant literature, the 
comments of informed observers, and the degree to which many aca- 
demic tenets and methods remain essentially what they were genera- 
tions ago. 

5. In part the failure of institutional research to effect a,cademic affairs 
directly and substantially can be attributed to everal internal short- 
comings of the profession that relate to structure, function, theory, 
and style of communication. 

6. On the whole, and in spite of whatever self-improvement institu- 
tional research might successfully make, its future as an agent of 
academic change is largely dependent on the willingness of educators 
to view change as an ally rather than, an impediment, and to become 
active partners in the design and evaluation of institutional studies. 

7. Several suggestions are made as to the ways in which the higher 
education community as a whole can use self-study and evaluation 
to the benefit of its fundamental purposes and obligations. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The position of institutional research in higher education con- 
tinues to move forward. The volume of research, already substantial, 
increases steadily. A host of administrators, pressed hard to justify 
the growing cost and scope of their operations, have established 
internal research programs designed to evaluate the past and present 
and cast light on the future. 

Although this vigorous activity is generally impressive, the 
focus of this review is more upon the impact of research than upon 
either its growth or its popularity. Indeed, the central issue con- 
cerns the relevance of research to the fundamental pui poses of formal 
education and the degree to which institutional research can become 
more than a peripheral partner in the process of college reform. The 
crux of the matter is this: To what extent has institutional research 
actually helped improve collegiate life generally and the academic 
program in particular? 

The response to this query is disappointing, for a search of the 
literature makes clear that the recent spate of research activity has 
not been accompanied by a surge in influence. Existing research 
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bibliographies go on endlessly and yet very little is known about 

* what actually happens once a project has been completed, a conclu- ; 

Sion drawn, and a statistical table appropriately filed. 

♦ 

This is not tq_say that the problem of relating research to sub- 
sequent action has been completely ignored. For example, Lins^ ^ 

optimistically titled a collection of research articles he put together 
"Basis for Decision. " Also, the Third Annual National Institutional 
Research Forum was devoted entirely to a study of the relationships 
between research and institutional planning.^ Yet the results of 
of these efforts are singularly unconvincing. No close relationship 

between research and decision-making has been established, and | 

? 

the very silence of the literature suggests that institutional re- 

seafchers have examined virtually all aspects of college life except • 

the question of how they themselves contribute to the growth and 

development of their parent enterprise. 

I 

To conclude that little is known about the impact of institutional ;■ 

! 

research does not and should not mean that the matter is closed. 

Since d irect evidence is lacking, conclusions about the matter must 
' be drawn from indirect evidence and from the judgment of informed 

: 

observers. Specifically, we must look at actual changes in higher ; 

education and then infer from the literature the extent to which insti- ! 




tutional research has been involved. Therefore, the sections that 
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follow will examine those aspects of higher education that have 
changed, those that have remained relatively stable, and the degree 
to which institutional research may or may not have been a signifi- 
cant force. A few representative studies will be cited to support 
the conclusions. The final section of this review will discuss ways 
in which institutional research might increase its impact in the 
future . 
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II. INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 



An observer of higher education is impressed first of all by the 
changes in management concepts and methods that have occurred on 
college campuses. Most institutions, even those that are hard- 
pressed financially, now have access to data processing equipment. 
Registration is no longer a three- or four-day adventure in chaos . 
Alumni records are likely to be well kept and up to date. Admissions 
decisions typically are based on some sort of formula for predicting 
success rather than on the visceral judgment of an administrative 
officer. Facilities are more appropriately designed to serve a planned 
purpose, and they are more fully utilized. Administrative officers 
are more businesslike about budget procedures, and projected finan- 
cial needs are more sophisticated and realistic. In short, colleges 
and universities have moved toward a more orderly way of managing 
their nonacademic affairs . 

It seems hardly coincidental that in these areas where construc- 
tive change has emerged, the work of institutional research clearly 
has been productive. Indeed, a literature survey establishes a 
strong link between institutional research activity and the effort of 
colleges to strengthen their management and improve their efficiency. 
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College Facilities Studies 

Consider, for example, the plethora of college facilities 
studies found in the literature. In one such study, Ruth Weinstock^ 
looked closely at the relationship between space and dollars, using 
the Drexel Institute of Technology as her laboratory. The study 
probed the economies of high-rise facilities , the cost of low-building 
units, the expense involved in the conversion of industrial buildings, 
and costs related to the parking needs of an expanding urban institu- 
tion. In this case the Weinstock study gave Drexel administrators 
useful data for long-range planning . 

Even more impressive have been attempts to look at facilities 
needs of total statewide systems. For example. Walker and Coffelt^ 
in their study of the facilities needs of 21 colleges and universities 
of Oklahoma, inventoried existing land and buildings, evaluated the 
use of present space, and projected physical plant needs and costs. 
As a result of this carefully documented inventory, local officials 
could easily see which campus space should be abandoned, which 
should be replaced, and which could be used unaltered. In addition, 
interinstitutional comparisons were made possible and statewide 
projections were simplified. Such a study well illustrates how 
research is tied to facilities planning and provides a springboard 



for orderly change. 
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Cost~Analvsis Studies 

Similarly, institutional research has helped higher education 
management through cost-analysis studies. Three basic types of 
such research can be found in the recent literature. The descriptive 
approach, illustrated by Hull and McWhirter,^ straightforwardly 
reported cost-analysis procedures used at a single institution. 
While such studies make no attempt to discuss the underlying 
assumptions that lead the college or university to select the proce- 
dures currently employed, this approach does produce a formula 
that may, with minor modification, be successfully adopted else- 
where . 

Another approach is represented by the Swanson, Arden, and 
Hill^ report in which cost-analysis procedures were based upon the 
examination of the total financial pattern of a post-secondary insti- 
tution. The investigators presented a single model for analyzing 
institutional costs, and it is available to other colleges that wish 
to carry on a similar cost-analysis study. 

A third approach to cost analysis, more sophisticated than the 
others , is illustrated by the Koenig^ investigation. This study 
placed cost analysis within a total systems concept of a university. 
The investigators argued that the financial dimension of the institu- 
tion is not independent of other variables. Theoretical models of 
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of the input-output variety were developed, based largely on mathe- 
matical simulations of the dynamics of an institution. Again, the 
Koenig study promises to have an impact on institutional planning 
by offering a cost-analysis model that can be tailored to the special 
needs of each institution. 

Enrollment and Transfer Studies 

The vigorous study of enrollment and transfer practices is yet 
another area where institutional research may have altered collegiate 
practice significantly. Lins' paper on the Methodology of Enrollment 
Projections^ and Fincher's discussion of Probabilistic Versus Deter- 
ministic Models of College Admissions ^ illustrate the degree of 
sophistication actually reached by researchers in helping colleges 
decide how many students will apply and which of them should be 
admitted. Similarly, studies such as Richards and Holland' s^*^ have 
helped administrators understand why students choose colleges as 
they do. Using data from 8,292 college applicants, the authors 
identified intellectual emphasis, practicality , the advice of others , 
and social emphasis as important factors in college selection. 

Results of research of this type, if properly applied, may signifi- 
cantly alter counseling and recruitment practices at both the secon- 
dary and higher education levels . 

An investigation by Grigg^^ illustrates once again a link between 
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r6S6arch and action. In this instanco, tho study is useful to the 
administrator not only in projecting enrollments but also in estimating 
the characteristics and program objectives of those who will enroll. 



III. INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH AND ACADEMIC PROGRAMMING 



While most institutional researchers have focused on manage- 
ment matters of the type described above, a few investigators hav- 
probed aspects of college life that relate even more directly to the 
academic program. In some instances the inquiry has emerged from 
within the milieu of institutional research itself. More often, 
however, the investigations have been carried on by behavioral 

scientists— psychologists and sociologists— not directly identified 
with the fraternity. 

Even though the impact of this educationally focused research 
has been modest, no serious search of the literature can fail to 

discover studies that have earnestly sought to assess some aspect 
of academic life. 

S^tudies of Teaching Methods 

The attempts to compare various teaching styles and techniques 
Illustrate one point at which the academic program and Institutional 
research intersect. The Macomber and Slegell2 study of teaching 
procedures, launched nearly ten years ago, established beyond 
reasonable doubt that a variety of teaching methods can be equally 
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effective. More recently. Hovey/ Gruber, and Terrell^^ reported 
that the achievements of self-directed college students meeting 
without a professor were slightly superior to the performances of 
students attending conventional classes. Antioch College's exami- 
nation of its own independent study program, as reported by 
Churchill, showed that students who studied on their own did 
fully as well as those who regularly attended formal lectures. 

On yet another front, research has establishe''l that the use of 
new technology can be as effective as conventional instruction. In 
the Chicago studies reported by Erickson and Chausow, television 
students did as weil as their colleagues who studied in a typical 
classroom setting. Janes found that favorable attitudes toward a 
televised course were positively related to intelligence, length of 
viewing experience, self-confidence, degree of authoritarianism, 
and course grade. To summarize the matter, Schramm, reviewing 
100 studies of television effectiveness, found that 84 of the investi- 
gations reported no significant difference in achievement between 
televised and conventional instruction. 

In recent studies conducted by an institutional research office, 
Stecklein and others assessed over an extended period the effec- 
tiveness of a TV College. The TV College at Minnesota was organized 
to extond the resources of the university and to resolve, in part. 
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problems of space and numbers. The program was designed to enable 
students to complete the freshman and sophomore years via television. 

In summarizing the data , Stecklein concluded that the population 
responding to television education differed sharply from the one origi- 
nally anticipated; it consisted of the lower middle-age group rather 
than the college-age group initially sought. No evidence was found 
to support the hope that college-age students would spontaneously 
choose television as a vehicle for their first two years of college 
education . 

The implications of this study are immediately apparent, and 
Stecklein' s report related his findings to academic planning. Alter- 
nate proposals were explored, including such suggestions as modi- 
fying the program to attract the college-age group, changing the 
original idea to serve the interests of those actually taking advantage 
of the program, and expanding the program to serve more than one 
type of student. 

In the case of the Stecklein study it seems safe to assume that 
institutional research may affect academic planning. Overall, how- 
ever, there is no firm evidence to suggest that older instructional 
practices have given way to other models, even though facts seem 
to indicate beyond reasonable doubt that such changes would be 
educationally and financially advantageous. 
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Eckert and Neale stated the problem succinctly. In their ex- 
cellent review of the literature, the writers concluded that college 
teaching has been largely ignored by the research profession: 

while a few excellent studies have emerged, educators 
lack carefully planned and cumulated research to guide 
decisions on staffing and instructional problems. Crea- 
tive contributions made by isolated investigators need to 
be supplemented by campus-wide studies and by well 
mobilized regional and national efforts . 

Curriculum Studies 

Occasionally researchers have turned their attention to the 
curriculum. In several instances this has simply meant surveying 
trends and reporting shifts in emphasis. For example, Bigelow^^ 
noted moves toward more Russian language instruction; Mayhew^^ 
told of increased interest in foreign languages generally; Carlin and 
Blackman^ ^ reviewed in detail the curriculum developed at the Basic 
College at Michigan State University; and Hayward^ ^ described in 
detail the "Beloit Plan." All of these studies are interesting and 
in their own way helpful. However, such studies that describe in 
a normative way what others are doing neither say anything t bout 
the relative effectiveness of various courses nor clarify how a 
particular course of study relates to college goals. Consequently, 
their usefulness as a tool in decision-making is sharply curtailed. 

Another branch of curricular research has focused on the eco- 
nomics of instruction. McGrath^^ studied the curricula of 14 



independent liberal arts colleges and the related costs of instruction. 
He found that course proliferation resulted in few courses common 
to all students, small classes, and an overworked and underpaid 
faculty. If the McGrath assumptions are accepted and the findings 
judged valid, colleges may be moved to consolidate course offerings 
and here and there to test other new curricular strategies. 

In a few instances efforts have been made to judge the actual 
impact of a particular curriculum. In evaluating the general educa- 
tion program at the University of Pittsburgh, Fahey and Ball^^ found 
that experimental students taking core courses in English, humani- 
ties, social science, and natural science did as well as the control 
group, and more of them were graduated. Brinker,^^ in a study of 
courses taken by liberal arts students in four colleges of the South- 
west, tested the assumption that an arts and science graduate 
should have a balanced acquaintance with humanities, social 
science, and natural science. Brinker reported that humanities and 
social science majors did not receive an adequate introduction to 
disciplines beyond their speciality. Parenthetically, it was noted 
that often advisers are motivated to promote their own departments 
rather than the best interests of students. 

However, in spite of an isolated effort here and there, no 
substantial relationship between institutional research and curriculum 
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planning can be established. Katz and Sanford^ ^ said it precisely 
when they observed that "curriculum rarely has been made the object 
of systematic investigation." As a result of this neglect, the ques- 
tions of what should be taught, and how and when, are still more a 
matter of mythology than of rational judgment. 

College Dropout Studies 

The extent to which academic programs adequately serve college 
students has been researched, indirectly at least, through so-called 
college dropout studies. Summerskill,^^ citing 35 college dropout 
studies conducted between 1920 and 1960, disclosed a median 
student loss of 50 percent in a decade-by-decade analysis. Examin- 
ing the dropout pattern of National Merit Scholarship competitors, 
Astin^^ discovered no significant relationship between characteristics 
of an institution and the rate of attrition among gifted male students . 
In a contextual analysis of academic failure, Nasatir^O studied the 
dropout rate of University of California freshmen who lived in six 
dormitories to which they had been nonpreferentially assigned. In 
four of the six units even the physical facilities were identical, 
yet Nasatir found the failure rate among the dormitories to range 
from 0 to 56 percent. 

Such dropout studies illustrate a useful point. This type of 
research has persisted over four decades or more, yet the rate of 



withdrawal has remained relatively static. Clearly, colleges have 
not found a way to use research findings in ways that will better 
meet student needs and reduce the withdrawal rate. 

College Climate Studies 

Although the academic aspects of college life have been rela- 
tively immune to change, several promising new areas of inquiry 
have recently emerged. This development is encouraging because 
the questions now being probed by some researchers are related to 
the total learning context and open up new lines of investigation 
for the future . 

There is, for example, the work of Stern, Astin, Pace, and 
others which has examined the relationship between college environ- 
ment and student needs. The practicality of this new field of inquiry 
can be illustrated by citing several studies. Rowe,^^ using Stern's 
Activities Index and Stern and Pace's College Characteristics Index , 
examined the characteristics of the students and the environments of 
three women's colleges. He found much more similarity among the 
students' personality characteristics than in the characteristics of 
the collegiate environments. In contrast to Northern colleges, all 
Southern colleges examined in the study tended to deemphasize stu- 
dent independence. The "profiles" of colleges in the study differed 
greatly in such factors as student self-assurance, friendliness, and 
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other characteristics . 

Astin^^ has taken yat another approach to the study of college 
environments and college administrators and has given data by which 
college contexts and college goals can be compared. In a 1962 
study, he concluded that colleges vary in terms of affluence, size, 
private versus public control, masculinity or femininity, homogeneity 
of environment, and realistic (technical) emphases. Subsequently, 
he33 noted that the aspirations of entering freshmen were harmonious 
with the characteristics of the institutions they selected. 

It is still too early to determine what impact such college-wide 
assessments will have upon the institution. However, in at least 
one study still in progress, 12 small colleges^^ are cooperatively 
gathering college climate data and will, through faculty workshops, 
use the findings to assess the total college program. As a result 
of this analysis the colleges will consider changes when such are 
indicated. This interinstitutional commitment to pay serious atten- 
tion to the findings of institutional research is a significant develop- 
ment. 

College Impact Studies 

Other promising research directly related to the academic 
program has examined the impact of the total college program on 
the student. Selected references from the literature illustrate how 
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this diniGnsioii of iGSGsrch msy be usGful to GcsdGniic plsnriGrs. 

WobstGr, FrGGdman, and Hoist^S reportod that porsonality 
changGS among collogG studonts aro in thG diroction of groator libor- 
alism in political, social, and religious attitudes. There is change 
toward less authoritarianism and greater self-expression. Freedman, 
generalizing on Vassar College data, reported that after four collegiate 
years students tended to be (a) more mature but less stable, (b) less 
feminine, (c) less authoritarian and more tolerant, and (d) more 
liberal in religion. 

Lehmann and DresseL'^^ reported that both males and females 
became less stereotyped in their beliefs from the freshman to senior 
year at Michigan State University. The move was toward more flexi- 
bility and less rigidity. 

A descriptive study by Murphy and Raushenbush^S traced the 
progress of 46 girls at Sarah Lawrence College. The investigators 
concluded that during the college years these students had developed 
a strong sense of social responsibility, gained confidence in per- 
sonal relationships, and developed clearer self-roles. 

A study by Vreeland and Bidwell39 investigated how the goals 
at eight Harvard residential houses influenced student attitudes and 
values . They found that greater changes occurred among students 
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when fellow students and the housemasters held common goals. 

The affective climate of the house was found to be a powerful force 
in determining value and attitude change. Active involvement with 
fellow students accounted heavily for the degree of the change , 

It seems obvious that the Vreeland and Bidwell research offers 
at least one college administration the kind of analysis it needs to 
make decisions wisely. Overall # this move to measure the changes 
in student attitudes and values during the college years suggests 
that colleges, at long last, may understand the extent to which 
their programs assist or deter in the fulfillment of their ambitiously 
stated goals . 
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IV. THE LIMITED IMPACT OF RESEARCH 



But what about the use that will be made of studies such as 
these? To what extent do college administrators take seriously 
research which suggests that goals and programs are not interlocked? 
To what extent do faculty members re-examine course content when 
research suggests that little has been learned or that there may be 
a better way to teach? To what degree are student-teacher ratios 
reassessed when data suggest that instruction may be offered equally 
effectively to large and small groups ? To what extent are new in- 
structional devices employed when evidence suggests that they can 
be as effective as conventional procedures? 

The answers are not encouraging. The academic community 
still considers lecture instruction essential in spite of the demon- 
strated effectiveness of alternate methods. The measure of "good" 
teaching still remains largely as mystical as it was in the time of 
Thomas More. The assumed virtues of today's curriculum seem 
almost unassailable, even though many widely accepted postulates 
about how to organize for instruction are matters of tradition rather 



than demonstrated fact. 
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The examples of untested assumptions and questionable con- 
cepts could go on almost endlessly. However, the point is simply 
this: Although the managerial and administrative aspects of university 
affairs have improved — and for this institutional research can take 
some credit — the curricular and instructional dimensions of higher 
education have remained relatively fixed. 



The reason for this limited impact on academic affairs seems 
related, in part, at least, to the basic posture of the institutional 
research profession itself. Studies, such as those just summarized, 
are promising first steps, but in the main the professional institu- 
tional researchers have stood in the wings when academic questions 
were being occasionally probed by members of other professions 
and disciplines. Consequently, little information about teaching 
and learning has been gathered in a systematic fashion. As Nevitt 
Sanford observed: 

our main impression ... is of how much remains to be 
done .... Colleges will change only when more knowl- 
edge of what they do and of what they might do has been 
produced and made available to educators ... . The 
need for theory is also apparent, but what is more striking 
is the paucity of empirical studies. 



David Riesman assessed research and development in this way: 

There is one mission which the university serves, but 
which, on the whole, has been insufficiently appreciated 
in higher education: the research and development func- 
tion of higher education itself. Today . . . the increas- 
ingly national orbits of higher education signify that 
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institutions can no longer automatically assume that they 
know who their customers are or w^hat they require. Insti- 
tutional, or in-house, research has its own dilemmas . . . 
but in any case, such research exists in only a few places 



Samuel Baskin, director of Program Development and Research 

in Education at Antioch College, commented at the 1964 National 

Institutional Research Forum that 

higher education has for too long allowed itself to be 
caught un in its own straitjacket of traditions and customs 
in teach ng and learning. Despite recent developments in 
higher education, the change agent is still badly needed. 
Something has been missing for far too long, which I sus- 
pect relates to our own unwillingness to examine our 
assumptions about teaching and learning, and to our un- 
readiness to ask ourselves some questions about how we 
go about the educational process. Someone needs to take 

hold. Why not the educational researcher ? ^2 



And so we reach the conclusion that institutional research, for 
all of its notable contribution to the educational enterprise as a 
whole, has had a limited and even minor impact on its heart — the 
academic program. 
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V. INCREASING THE IMPACT OF RESEARCH 

I The academic world has flourished with unprecedented vigor in 

recent years partly as a result of its major commitment to seeking 
new knowledge and re-examining conventional wisdom. Why, then, 
has it had only indifferent success with its efforts at self-analysis, 

I evaluation, and improvement? Why are the nature of human learning, 

the relative merits of various instructional methods, and the dynamics 

I 

of educational organization not yet fully understood? Why has the 
idea of orderly institutional change proved successful only on the 
administrative periphery of the academic world? Why, in short, has 
institutional research — the vehicle developed by the educational 
community itself to facilitate ongoing efforts to improve education — 
had only an incidental effect on the academic program ? 

An answer may be found by considering ways through which 
both the structure and the methods of institutional research may be 
strengthened. The emphasis here is not upon the studies conducted 
independently by psychologists and sociologists. Rather, the goal 
is to find ways to make more effective the work of those research 
offices that are established as a formal part of the administrative 
structure. Six recommendations are proposed. 
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First, the impact of institutional research will increase as the 
identity and the purposes of the profession ar e sharpened . 

The plain fact is that in spite of increased activity and visibility 
institutional research still maintains a clouded image and a contro- 
versial lodgement in the institutional hierarchy. Perhaps the diffi- 
culty begins with the very term "research, " which in the academic 
world is generally understood to emphasize the acquisition of new 
knowledge. Yet institutional research is much concerned with com- 
piling statistics and assembling data about past events such as 
enrollment trends and student attrition. While such data-gathering 
is important, few academicians consider it research in the proper 
sense of the term; thus the very terminology blurs the image of insti- 
tutional research by introducing a perplexing and even spurious 
flavor to the whole business. 

In addition to data-gathering, much organized institutional 
research is concerned with evaluating very specific institutional 
pj*Qg]»Q]f]fjg . How accurately do admissions procedures predict the 
performance of entering students ? What is the comparative cost of 
teaching a given number of students English or physics at various 
grade-levels ? What are the comparative costs of recruiting new 
faculty members by departments ? WTiat are the space-utilization 
rates of various types of facilities? Again, such activities are 
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important, and while in some respects they have the flavor of 
research, they represent a sort of research that fails to command 
the full respect of academicians. 

A major problem, then, centers on the fact that institutional 
does not present a clear , coherent picture of itself to the 
academic community. It means different things to different people. 

Its function seems to revolve erratically and even illogically around 

an investigatioii“experimentation~data collection~evaluation axis , 

and there is a certain hint of the counterfeit about its basic posture 
as a research activity. 

The difficulty could be alleviated, if not eliminated, in several 
ways. For instance, institutional research could become generally 
known as "institutional studies," thus removing much of the ambiguity. 
Or it could follow the lead of Charles Kettering, who defined research 
as "an organized method of finding out what you are going to do when 
you can't keep on doing what you are doing now, " and add the phrase 
"and development" to its designation. Such terminology would come 
closer to candidly recognizing the fact that there is a practical di- 
mension to the purpose, that institutional research does not pretend 
to be wholly devoted to esoteric contemplation of broad academic 
and educational issues. 



A third and better alternative would require institutional research 
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to experiment with various ways to organize its own operations and 
seek to create an organizational structure commensurate with the 
range of responsibilities placed upon it. In this scheme an Office 
of Institutional Research might be divided into four sections, each 
with a discrete yet interlocking function: Education (or Institutional) 
Research, Operations Analysis and Evaluation, Policy Study, and 
Statistical Information. 

Second, the impact of institutional research will grow as it 
increasingly probes fundamental educational problems . 

While clarifying its function, institutional research also must 
increasingly investigate problems of real consequence. One faculty 
member characterized the institutional research organization on his 
campus as "the Bureau of Questionnaires, Trivia, and Impedimenta." 
While his expression may be unusually blunt, his scornful attitude 
toward institutional research is not uncommon. 

Consider this comment by Christian Bay: 

One of the crucial needs ... is a greater research inven- 
tiveness in the study of educational processes. It is ob- 
viously easier to count A's and B's than to make estimates 
of intellectual alertness and vigor; but this is not a good 
reason to count A's and B's to the exclusion of more mean- 
ingful inquiries. 

What we are calling for are institutional research studies that 
strike hard at the problems of real concern to the college community 
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itself. As a practical means to this end it is proposed that with 
increased frequency influential members of the campus community 
become actively involved in the design of the research studies . Is 
it unreasonable to suggest that a responsible group of administrators, 
faculty, and even students actively participate in determining the 
educational questions to be researched on a given campus in a given 
year? Indeed it seems reasonable to assert that the results of insti- 
tutional research will not generally be accepted, let alone sought 
out, unless the problems being probed reflect the interests of the 
people who will be affected. David Riesman describes the typical 
college faculty member as one who is more committed to his profes- 
sional guild than toward an institution: "The guilds are oriented to 
their substantive subject matters and hardly at all to the questions 
of how these are taught . . . . " It is proposed that the institutional 
researcher, in an effort to involve the professor in matters beyond 
the guild, see to it that professors themselves become partners in 
the research process by helping to decide the issues to be examined. 

As a final note on this point of campus-wide collaboration, it 
should be urged that an organized office of institutional research 
coordinate whenever possible the work of sociologists and psycholo- 
gists who may independently be conducting research related to one 
aspect or another of the academic program. As the institutional 
research program exerts such efforts and from time to time brings 
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such professionals into the formal research program of the institution, 
the prospects of influencing the educational aspects of college life 
will sharply increase. 



Third, the impact of institutional research will increase as com- 
prehensive and empirically supported theories are developed to guide 
the effort. 



If the broad topics investigated are to have real impact on the 
academic program, they must be based upon theories relating to 
teaching, to personality, to learning, or to the process of change. 
Some basic assumptions as to how people and institutions function 
must be formulated. 



What is called for here is aptly described by Nevitt Sanford: 

What directions ought inquiry now to take ? In the 
first place, there should be an increased effort to develop 
theory — theory of personality development and theory per- 
taining to the structure and functioning of institutions in 
their social setting. From time to time in this volume the 
authors have called attention to the need of such theory. 
They have been prompted both by a sense of what might be 
achieved when modern theories are utilized and by an appre- 
ciation of what might result from a continued lack of theory: 
research on higher education will continue to increase, and 
unless theoretical work keeps pace with empirical observa- 
tion, we shall court the danger of being overwhelmed by a 
mass of disconnected facts. 



Seen in the light of its weak theoretical underpinning, institu- 
tional research is vulnerable to criticism. With its emphasis on 
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ad hoc studies, its fondness for pretentious methodology, and its 
careful avoidance of offending the power structure, institutional 
research scarcely has been able to develop a foundation of concept, 
hypothesis, and purpose adequate to support the sort of activity 
that holds promise of having major impact. 

As indicated, the individual studies that flow from theory should 
cover a wide range of institutional affairs . There may be theories 
about the teaching process, the nature of learning, the constraints 
on institutional management, the students' role in administration, 
the dynamics of change in the academic community, the function 
and impact of institutional research itself. The point is that the 
gathering of data is not enough if institutional research is to influ- 
ence the collegiate program in constructive ways . There is a need 
to see to it that research activity is well grounded in theory. 

Fourth, the impact of institutional research will increase as its 
practitioners actively participate in the process of institutional 
change . 

Institutional researchers have, from time to time, taken a 
curiously ambivalent attitude toward the issue of change as it relates 
to their own work. They generally favor educational innovation, 
either as a separate idea or as part of growth throughout the academic 
community. In designing their studies they refer freely to change as 



a goal, and they use evidence of change as an instrument for mea- 
suring or estimating the impact of their efforts. Even so, some of 
them have fostered what amounts to a professional tenet that insti- 
tutional researchers must not have a voice in the direct action 
whereby change occurs. Someone else, they argue, should evaluate 
their studies and decide whether and hov/ institutional affairs should 
be altered in view of the data presented. 

This position possesses a degree of logic and validity. Surely 
the institutional researcher must fully heed the restraints imposed 
by objectivity. Clearly he must avoid the fact and the appearance of 
manipulating people. Plainly he must not announce the results of a 
study, or draw conclusions or make recommendations, until he is 
reasonably certain of his case, even though delay may make him 
appear to be devious if not pusillanimous. Obviously he cannot do 
his job properly if his role is primarily one of management rather 
than investigation. In these respects there is justification for the 
researcher's habitual avoidance of the evaluation-judgment-decision 
function . 

But the institutional researcher does not operate with appreciable 
effectiveness if he extends th§ notion of professional integrity to 
mean that he should not interpret his studies in terms of institutional 
implications, evaluate existing institutional agencies and programs 



on the basis of his studies, or offer his recommendations about how 



his institution should proceed. What he is doing is adopting the 
pose of intending no harm because he takes no part in the final 
stages of a whole process where someone in the organization may 
well be offended or injured. This stance is self-defeating. Data 
presented by a person who refuses to endorse it with his own opinion 
of what it means and how it should be used is not likely to command 
serious attention and respect. 



Unfair or distorted as this view of the institutional researcher 
may be, it is an interpretation he invites by taking a narrow view 
of his organizational function, and it limits the impact of his profes- 
sional efforts . W^hatever the hazards and complexities of compromis- 
ing the part of his varied role that is truly research, the practitioner 
becomes a full and respected partner in the academic enterprise only 
as he develops a candid, realistic attitude toward the part of his 
role that requires him to be a direct agent of institutional change. 
Therefore, it is recommended that with increased frequency the edu- 
cational researcher evaluate, conclude, recommend, document — 
not wholly in theoretical and hypothetical terms , but to the precise 
point of how specific institutional activities could be improved. 

Then he will have done much to create circumstances that will help 

earch adneve the major impact that it must assume. 



institutional res 



Fifth, there is a ne^H tn present and disseminate resfiamh 
findings in effective wavs. 

If the impact of research is to reach its potential, the findings 
must be more effectively transmitted. To whom should institutional 
research address itself? Obviously to a variety of audiences: 
faculty members , presidents, trustees, deans, business officers, 
students, alumni, the institution's parent community, foundation 
officers, leaders of business and industry, governmental representa- 
tives, the general public. But first and most emphatically, institu- 
tional research should address itself to the people who hold the 
power to make a firm decision in a given matter. The institutional 
researcher, to be effective, must define a variety of audiences 
sensitively and plan his activities in terms of capturing the attention 
of the people who hold the power to take action on the matter at hand. 
In short, there must be a strategy for getting action, and thus far 
institutional research has not been effectively conducted in this 
fashion. Efforts have been fragmentary, random, only loosely related 
to a broad grasp of institutional purpose and need. All too often re- 
searchers have talked with other researchers, selected topics of 
their own interests, and examined them with a jargon that virtually 
guarantees either dismissal or scorn. 



To this point, what is a president 



or a trustee to do with a paper 
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on "Using a Matrix of Coefficients as a Planning Tool/' "Methodo- 
logical Complex, or "Combined Ratio and Cohort— Survival" ? Of 
what use, or importance, is a weighty document consisting largely 
of graphs and tables that codify the socio-economic-intellective 
characteristics of the institution's students? How many times do 
we need proof that predictions of academic performance are imper- 
fect, that faculty mobility is related to everything from salary to 
the wifely pecking order, and that students do not respond uniformly 
to any single scheme of dormitory accommodations ? 

Recently, Harvard psychologist Gordon W. Allport took his 
colleagues to task for their research activities. "The besetting sin 
is irrelevance, " he said at a meeting of the American Psychological 
Association in 1965, adding: "We have too few restraints holding 
us to the structure of life as it is lived. We find ourselves confused 
by our intemperate empiricism which often yields unnamable factors , 
arbitrary codes, unintelligible interaction effects, and sheer flatu- 
lence from our computers . "45 At almost the same time Professor 
Allport's Harvard associate, sociologist Pitirim Sorokin, addressed 
the American Sociological Association this way: "The steam shovels 
of numerous investigating crews have dug up an enormous mass of 
facts .... Today's predominantly analytical and fact-finding 
sociology . . . condemns itself to the sterile state of knowing more 
and more about less and less. "46 






To the examination of the reasons why institutional research 
has had a disappointing impact, the conclusion must be added that 
its style of communication leaves something to be desired. 

As a remedy it is proposed that institutional research actually 
experiment with various ways to communicate its findings to those 
who need to know. Different techniques should be tried and these 
various approaches may actually become a part of a research design 
itself. 

For example, let us assume that an office of institutional 
research has good but largely unused data on three topics — inde- 
pendent study, advanced placement, and computer-assisted instruc- 
tion. First, the research staff might determine how much various 
people and groups of people on the campus know about each of 
these topics, and what attitudes and opinions they hold. Then 
three different methods of presenting data to the academic community 
might be devised; one, let us say, built around printed dissemination 
following typical committee discussion; another in which the data 
are presented orally and visually to selected campus leaders in a 
workshop situation; and a third in which the institutional research 
staff participates in a conference of department heads and chief 
administrators that presumably will decide what action, if any, to 
take on the matter at hand. 



In each situation the decision-making process can be observed , 
recorded/ and analyzed. Follow-up surveys can determine the extent 
to which campus understanding of and attitudes toward each topic 
have changed/ and the community's degree of acceptance or rejection 
of the decisions regarding what action to take about independent 
study/ advanced placement, computer-assisted instruction, or what- 
ever, can be identified. 

There are, of course, many possible combinations and variations 
of topics, groups of people, and methods of disseminating information 
that might be tested. Even though the task would be literally endless, 
this attempt to find the most effective way to communicate is an 
approach that institutional researchers must explore if they are to 
serve the academic community as action-oriented agents of change. 

Sixth, the impact of institutional research will increase as the 
willingness to change becomes a commitment of the institution . 

It would be pointless to belabor the fact that the educational 
community, not being impervious to the forces that require human 
institutions to change or perish, has indeed changed in many ways 
during its history. ^A/Tiat does require emphasis, however, is the 
fact that for the most part change in the educational community, 
and particularly in the academic program, has been grudging, mini- 
mal, and disorderly. Typically, it has been a reaction to crisis 
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rather than a systematic, far-sighted anticipation of the ways in 
which the educational community can best serve society without 
debasing itself or succumbing to deleterious forces. All in all, 
change in the academic program is inevitable, since the notion that 
formal education will perish is unacceptable. Thus far in history 
that simple, stark fact has generated much divisive abrasion in the 
academic world. On the whole, the academic community has yet to 
examine seriously the proposition that a positive approach to change, 
a determination to develop it in orderly ways, holds immense promise 
for helping academicians to accomplish their fondest dreams and 
highest purposes. 

If the academic community is to explore candidly the ways in 
which change might become an ally instead of an impediment, the 
minority of faculty members and administrators who lead the way 
and set the style must begin to conduct their affairs accordingly. 
They must help design exploratory studies that presuppose the need 
to change and seek to discover specific objectives toward which 
the process of change can and should be directed. They must indi- 
cate not only a wholehearted willingness but a relentless determina- 
tion to examine and test every tenet and practice by which they 
conduct their affairs. They must insist that institutional research 
programs have resources adequate to the task at hand, that due 
emphasis is placed on educational research, and that institutional 
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researchers present their results and conclusions in comprehensible 
form. 

Above all, these leaders of the academic community must help 
shore up the weak theoretical fram.ework within which institutional 
research now operates. After all, they are the ones who establish 
institutional goals, fashion institutional policies, and allot institu- 
tional resources. The strategy by which goals are to be achieved 
within policy limits can hardly be conceived entirely or even primarily 
by subordinates, and yet such theory as now underlies institutional 
research has been developed largely by its practitioners themselves, 
often without the benefit of endorsement or thoughtful attention from 
institutional leaders . 

What we have been considering in this matter of leadership is 
developing a sound theoretical foundation for institutional research 
that focuses on strategic rather than tactical theory. This is the 
level at which the institution devises not a plan for institutional 
research, but forms a concept of the role and the scope of self- 
examination, experimentation* and innovation in institutional 
affairs. It is on this level that the interrelatedness of research 
and action will be woven into the institutional fabric if, indeed, 
the academic community is ever to use change constructively rather 
than merely to attempt to cope with it. Above all, it must be pre- 



pared to receive data objectively and to ciidnge programs and develop 
new hypotheses which become the bases for new research. 
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VI. A RESEARCH MODEL: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In this direction, beginning with sound theory and aiming at the 
root of substantive issues, lies good promise first of making educa- 
tional research an integral part of the teaching-learning process; 
and second, of making change an orderly, constructive force in aca- 
demic affairs. As an example of an effort conceived in this vein, 
consider the following description of a cooperative institutional 
research project being conducted by four colleges of similar purpose, 
type, and size. Note especially the theoretical rationale and its 
relationship to institutional objectives, the involvement of represen- 
tatives of all segments of the campus community as interpreters and 
evaluators as well as subjects, the evidence of top-level commitment 
to the project, and the clear intention to seek change in institutional 
objectives and methods if the results of the inquiry warrant such 
recommendations . 

The Problem To Be Studied Is Clearly Identified 

Much is known about the ways in which student and faculty 
characteristics influence college environments. Even so, there has 
been little effort to discover how such knowledge might be deliberately 
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used to help colleges improve themselves in ways designed to enhance 
learning and better serve the campus community at a time when that 
community seems to be fragmenting / losing sight of institutional pur- 
pose, and suffering the effects of deteriorating communication among 
its major components — students, faculty, and administration. 

If these assumptions are either true or sound enough to warrant 
serious contemplation, there is need for research that not only de- 
scribes the characteristics of the college and its population, but 
that also tests strategies for the improvement of the college climate 
in ways that will enable all members of the community to understand, 
rather than merely react to, the forces that bear on them. Hopefully, 
greater understanding will lead to grejucr ability to anticipate prob- 
lems and control circumstances in productive and progressive ways. 

Specific Goals Are Set Forth 

The ultimate aim of this study is to improve the climate for 
learning and scholarly activity on each state university campus. 
Conceptually, it is a commitment to sensitive, orderly research 
aimed at identifying, analyzing, and understanding the vagaries of 
institutional growth and the dynamics of institutional change. It 
has the following specific aims: 

(1) To identify and describe the characteristics of four colleges 
that are shifting from teacher training to the arts and sciences . 
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(2) To determine in some detail the characteristics of students 
who enroll in these colleges and the changes that occur in them 
during their campus experience. 

(3) To engage students, faculty, and administrators in a coopera- 
tive study and appraisal of the institutions, using whe data gathered. 

(4) To involve all elements of the campus community in the 
change process by encouraging each college to develop a model by 
which to measure its program and progress against its own immediate 
and long-range goals . 

(5) To discover how the phenomenon of change varies from campus 
to campus, and to analyze the reasons for such variations. 

This sequence of data collection, analysis, interpretation, 
evaluation, and recommendation will be performed each year over a 
four-year period. Undoubtedly the general strategy will be modified 
by experience and by the prevailing problems and specific goals of 
each college. Since the ultimate purpose is to develop models for 
controlled change that can be used by other colleges and universities, 
the project will document ways in which strategy might be modified 
in terms of the specific circumstances and plans of each institution. 

A Methodology Is Defined . 

Through a variety of techniques — personal interviews, standard 
questionnaire instruments , and special instruments to be developed 
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— comparable data about each college will be collected. The initial 
focus of the study will be on the colleges as organizations, to deter- 
mine how their educational and management programs operate at 
present, the aspirations and expectations of various segments of the 
campus community, and the ways in which people associated with 
the college now perceive its characteristics and objectives. 

The Total Campus Is Involved . 

Initially, opinion will be sought from all faculty, administrative 
officers, and entering freshmen; at the same time, a random sample 
of sophomores, juniors, and seniors will be questioned. Samples 
of opinion will subsequently be taken continually throughout the 
study, and during the fourth year the full questioning will be repeated. 
Close attention will be paid to the views of influential members of 
the faculties and student bodies over a period of time. Faculty actions 
and reactions to identifiable issues will be recorded, as will student 
responses and concerns as expressed through organizations that give 
voice to student affairs . 

The intent of this part of the project is first to define as precisely 
as possible the characteristics and objectives of each college as they 
are perceived by students, faculty, and administrators at the outset 
of the study; second, to record evidences of change as they occur 
during a four-year span; and third, at the end of the four-year span. 
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to duplicate as closely as possible the comprehensive survey with 

‘ which the study began. This will produce a mass of data bearing 

on the process of change on each campus. 

Each summer this evolving body of information will be presented 
to a series of workshops compose^of faculty, students, adminis- 
trators , and consultants who will be asked to interpret and evaluate 
it in terms of the progress, or lack thereof, that each college seems 
to be making toward its stated goals. The conferees will be asked 
to consider questions such as these: What is the evidence and 
extent of institutional cohesiveness? On what issues and in what 
ways is there segmentation among students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration? Is there segmentation within these major groups, and if so, 
in what ways and for what reasons? To what extent are the college's 
stated objectives understood and supported by members and compo- 
nents of the campus community? What are the major similarities 
and differences among the four colleges ? In situations that are 
comparable at the outset, do different changes occur on various 
campuses over a period of time? What factors can be isolated to 
account for variable change in given situations? Can concepts and 
techniques that have been productive on one campus be incorporated 
usefully on other campuses ? What level and type of support do the 
president and other senior administrators receive from the cnmpus 
community? What are the evidences of and reasons for increasing, 
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decreasing, or unchanging support? Does this vary from campus to 
campus? If so, why? 

These questions are only illustrative. The whole analysis and 
evaluation process will undoubtedly generate new questions, cause 
review of stated college goals and perhaps recommendation for modi- 
fication of them, and focus campuswide attention on the fact that 
institutions must and do change. In addition, certain foreseeable 
hypotheses will be tested (for example, prevailing campus attitudes 
are established by an identifiable minority of faculty, students, and 
administration; colleges exhibiting low agreement about future goals 
will not be able to effect major changes; student attitudes and values 
will change in different ways on campuses that deliberately merge 
in-class and out-of-class learning experiences; college presidents 
must have a high degree of faculty support to accomplish major 
changes), and unpredictable hypotheses undoubtedly will be devised 
and examined. While no rigid pattern for the analysis and evaluation 
process can or should be assumed, the study does presuppose that 
new data discussed in new ways by representatives of all segments 
of the college will lead the community to think about itself in different 
ways, to reconsider traditional assumptions, and to seek practical 
ways to incorporate new programs and objectives in the fundamental 



structure of the organization. 
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A Commitment to Change Is Established. 

Ultimately, the project should lead first to an identification of 
the forces and processes whereby change occurs in institutions of 
the sort being examined; second, it should lead to the development 
of a general theory encompassing factors that accelerate change, 
facilitate desirable change, and arrest undesirable change. Whether 
such a theory will prove to be useful in the conduct of institutional 
affairs is, of course, the fundamental point of the entire project. 

This project is not in any sense cited as a breakthrough in insti- 
tutional research or even as an unusually perceptive or well-designed 
study. Rather, it is offered as an example of the solid, meaningful 
sort of activity through which the academic community can come to 
grips with fundamental questions about the educative process. It 
pays full heed to theory, both strategic and tactical. It involves 
decision-makers from the conceptual stage through intermittent 
evaluation and revision to ultimate conclusion and recommendation. 

It clearly postulates the possibility, even the probability, of dis- 
covering evidence so compelling that the colleges involved will 
simply have to respond in positive ways . 

In this instance the researchers are acting as agents of change. 
The program is action-oriented. Its purposes are clear and relevant 
to substantive matters, and it is geared to identify and mesh with 
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the realities of the power structures involved. Impact of some sort 
must result, and at the time when the project is in only its first ^ 
stage it is difficult to believe that its impact will not extend to 



academic programs. 



VII . A FINAL OBSERVATION 



Many of the preceding remarks have dealt rather roughly with 
institutional researchers. The intent has been not to scold or exhort. 
Rather/ it has been to cast at least a moderate amount of light on the 
reasons why the immensely important activity of institutional research 
has failed/ on the whole/ to make significant contributions to the 
real business of education/ which is to do the best possible job of 
transmitting knowledge/ stimulating the growth of intellectual maturity/ 

I 

and discovering new knowledge. 

In this review matters of structure/ function/ attitude/ style/ 
and theory have been examined/ and on many important counts it seems 
that institutional researchers might improve themselves dramatically. 

But so might countless key people whose acceptance and support 
are indispensable ingredients in a vigorous / productive institutional 
research program. And to say that institutional researchers must 
first conduct their affairs in ways that earn the respect of enough key 
people is to beg the question; Does the institution really want an 
action-oriented research program that will address itself seriously 
to academic affairs as well as to housekeeping matters? 
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If the institution does, in fact, want such a program, if the 
people who set style and create opinion on a campus are willing to 
test their professional tenets and techniques against new theories 
and new knowledge, then the institution will get what it wants at a 
level that will command a high degree of respect. A few institutions 
have so proven. Researchers capable of conducting such programs 
exist; more can be trained. Countless promising theories wait to be 
tested; more will be developed, particularly if the climate becomes 
favorable. And there is no dearth of informed, responsible sugges- 
tions about ways in which the academic community might improve 
itself and the service it renders to its constituents. 

But what is in short supply is the wholehearted desire to seek 
better ways to teach, to communicate, to administer. If nature 
abhors a vacuum, it also resists displacement; and human nature, 
having had several thousand years to refine natural law, tends to 
resist forces that even seem to lead toward personal displacement. 
And so when all is said and done, the question of whether educational 
research is to become a vital force in academic affairs depends on 
the individual faculty member, dean, department head, president, 
assessing his own professional posture and saying, "There may be 
a better way ..." And meaning it. 
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Bureau of Institutional Research. Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota, 1966. 

This report considers characteristics of would-be students of a 
TV College. 



62. Renee Ward, and Ingeborg Marquardt, The T.V. 

College Non-credit Audience. Winter. 1965 . University of Minnesota 
TV College Research Report No. 2, Bureau of Institutional Research. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1965. 

Another report in a series which considers characteristics of 
non-credit students of a TV College. 

63. Stickler, W. Hugh, ed.. Experimental Colleges: Their Role in 
American Higher Education . Tallahassee, Florida State University, 
1964. 

This volume, an outgrowth of a "Colloquium on Experimental 
Colleges" held in 1964, contains descriptions of experimental 
programs at 10 institutions. 

64. , and Milton W. Carothers , The Year-Round 

Calendar in Operation . SREB Research Monograph No. 7. Atlanta, 
The Southern Regional Education Board, 1963. 
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Reasons for year-round operation, and its financial implications, 
problems, and trends are discussed in this report. Case studies of 
nine institutions operating on year-round calendars are included, 

65. Summerskill, John, "Dropouts from College." In Nevitt Sanford, 
ed . , The American College: A Psychological and Social Interpretation 
of the Higher Learning , p. 627-57. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
1962. 

This chapter cites 35 college dropout studies conducted between 
1920 and 1960 which disclose a median student loss of 50 percent 
in a decade-by-decade analysis . 

66. Swanson, John E., Wesley Arden, and Homer E. Hill, Financial 
Analysis of Current Operations of Colleges and Universities. Co- 
operative Research Project No. 1853, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1966. 

This publication is a recent attempt to provide a theoretical 
basis for a systematic approach to financial operations in higher 
education . 

67. Trent, James W., Irene J. Athey, and Judith L. Craise, "Tech- 

nology, Education, and Human Development." Educational Record, 
vol. 46, p. 93-103. 1965. 

Findings from a longitudinal five-year study conducted at the 
Center for the Study of Higher Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, are reported. It considers three aspects of the data; 
factors affecting the initial decision to attend college, characteris- 
tics which distinguish students with different patterns of progress 
through college, and development of students enrolled in liberal 
arts, technological, and teacher-training programs. 

68. Vreeland, Rebecca, and Charles Bidwell, "Organizational 
Effects on Student Attitudes; A Study of the Harvard Houses. " 
Sociology of Education, vol. 38, p. 233-50. 1965. 

This study investigated the ways in which the goals at eight 
Harvard College residential houses influenced student attitudes 
and values. 

69. Walker, Charles R., and John J. Coffelt, Physical Facilities 
for Higher Education in Oklahoma . Self Study Report No . 5 . 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, 1964. 
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This study of the facilities needs of 21 colleges and universities 
in Oklahoma inventoried existing land and buildings , evaluated the 
use of present space, and projected physical plant needs and costs. 

70. Webster, Harold, Mervin Freedman, and Paul Heist, "Personality 
Changes in College Students." In Nevitt Sanford, ed.. The American 
College: A Psychological and Social Interpretation of the Higher 
Learning . p. 811-46. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1962. 

This article concludes, both from theory and from empirical 
data, that for freshmen the capacity to learn is in a highly undevel- 
oped state and that shifts in such ability can be expected, especially 
among highly gifted students . 

71. Weinstock, Ruth, Space and Dollars: An Urban University 
Expands . New York, Educational Facilities Laboratory, 1961. 

The author presents a case study of Drexel Institute of Technology 
as a representative urban institution. The six areas of inquiry con- 
sidered in this report are economics of the high-rise buiJding, eco- 
nomics of low building units which can be vertically expanded, 
conversion of industrial buildings, parking, arrangement of space to 
achieve high utilization, and determination of future space require- 
ments . 

72 . Willingham, Warren W. , Research and Development. A Report 
to the Trustees of the College Entrance Examination Board. New 
York, College Entrance Examination Board, 1965. 

This is a statement of objectives for research in higher education 
based primarily on institutional research. 

73. Wilson, Kenneth M., Of Time and the Doctorate — Report of an 
Inguirv into the Duration of Doctoral Study . SREB Research Mono- 
graph No. 9. Atlanta, The Southern Regional Education Board, 1965. 

A monograph report of a study of selected aspects of graduate 
study at Southern universities. 
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REACTIONS 



In order for this second series of "New Dimensions in 
Higher Education" to better serve the needs of colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the nation, reader reaction is herewith being 
sought. In this instance, with respect to Institutional Research 
and the Academic Program , the following questions are asked: 

1. Can you suggest other completed research, the results of 
which would add significantly to this report? 

2. What problems related to this subject should be given the 
highest priority, in terms of further research? 

3. Wha,t helpful suggestions do you have for individual institu- 
tions, administrators, or faculty members who are interested 
in establishing institutional research, planning, or self-study 
programs? 

4. What has been the experience of your institution insofar as the 
impact of institutional research on the academic program is 
concerned? 

5. Are there special problems or programs in this area of insti- 
tutional activity that command special attention of the United 
States Office of Education? 



Kindly address reactions to: 



Dr. Winslow R. Hatch 

Bureau of Higher Education Research 

Office of Education 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D, C. 20202 



